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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
FOR MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

HISTORY OF THE CASES 

On November 7, 1919, Dr. W. H. Lawrence, Jr., a professor of 
history in Middlebury College, published a brief article entitled 
"Fewer Strikes and More Production" in a local newspaper (the 
Middlebury Register). A few days later all the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the College received an anonymous letter 
which called attention to this article, and charged three members 
of the faculty (indicated, but not named) with being, variously, 
pacifists, socialists, or Bolshevists. While most of the 22 mem- 
bers of the Board disregarded this letter, — a few noticing it only 
to deny any interest or credence in it,— one member, Mr. Charles 
M. Swift, sent a copy of the anonymous letter to the President 
of the College, Dr. John M. Thomas, referred to the newspaper 
article, pointed out that in his interpretation the article was 
revolutionary in doctrine, and closed his letter with the sentence, 
"In my opinion, Professor Lawrence ought to change his views or 
his habitat." Subsequently two other members of the Board also 
criticised the article adversely in conversation with the President. 

On November 12, at a faculty meeting, in order to illustrate 
a point that had been raised in the course of business, President 
Thomas read the anonymous letter and made some reference to 
the criticism of the trustees. 

On November 29 there was a joint meeting of the Prudential 
Committee of the Board of Trustees and the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Faculty* to discuss matters of policy. During the 
session the anonymous letter and Professor Lawrence's article 
were mentioned. In the discussion which followed it was in- 
timated that the President might advise Professor Lawrence to 
avoid careless expression of opinion. No objection was raised 

♦On January, 25, 1918, the Board of Trustees of Middlebury College 
passed the f oUowing resolution : 

"Resolved: That the Faculty be authorized to choose a Committee of 
Conference of three, with whom the President or any committee of the 
Trustees may from time to time confer as to changes in the teaching staff 
of the coUege, or as to any matter affecting its work or influence; and 
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to this intimation, and no formal action was taken. Testimony 
does not agree as to the source of the suggestion. 

On December 4, 1919, President Thomas, meeting Professor 
Lawrence, invited him into his office. (Professor Lawrence had 
some time before requested an interview on departmental mat- 
ters.) During this interview President Thomas referred to 
Professor Lawrence's published articles, advised care in the ex- 
pression of views on public questions, and read to him Trustee 
Swift's letter as an indication of how at least one reader had in- 
terpreted the article. Professor Lawrence has acknowledged that 
the President's advice was given in the spirit of "utmost friend- 
liness," but avers that the reading of the sharp criticism emanat- 
ing from a member of the Board of Trustees, which he might pre- 
sume to represent the general opinion of the Board, was "well 
suited to frighten him into good behavior." Professor Lawrence, 
acknowledging that his newspaper article was so phrased as to 
be open to misinterpretation, offered at President Thomas' sug- 
gestion to write a note expressing more clearly his opinion on 
the point at issue, the note to be at President Thomas' disposal 
if occasion for explanations should arise. 

This note was written, partly revised along lines suggested 
by Provost Collins, and on December 26 offered to President 
Thomas, who accepted it as satisfactory. In the interview of this 
date Professor Lawrence raised the question of the security of 
his tenure, and was assured by the President that he desired 
Professor Lawrence to remain. Professor Lawrence also asked 
whether President Thomas would be willing to write letters of 
recommendation for him, if he should decide to apply for a po- 

"Resolved: That "before recommending the dismissal of any member 
of the permanent teaching staff of the college, conference as to the grounds 
of such action be had between -the Committee representing the Faculty, 
and the President or a committee of Trustees ; and 

"Resolved: That the Prudential Committee hold stated meetings at 
Middlebury during term-time with such frequency as the Committee deem 
necessary or desirable, and that on the occasion of these stated meetings, 
this committee representing the Faculty be invited to meet the Prudential 
Committee for conference/' 

Under the authority of this -resolution the faculty had nominated and 
elected by baUot three representatives to serve as a Conference Committee 
with the trustees. 
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sition which he had rejected the year before. (This was a po- 
sition in a secondary school, at a larger salary than he was re- 
ceiving.) President Thomas expressed his willingness to do so. 

On January 5, 1920, Professor Lawrence, having been offered 
the position in question, asked President Thomas whether he 
would assure him — Professor Lawrence — of security of tenure if 
he declined the new offer. President Thomas answered that it 
was not in his power to do so. Professor Lawrence states in 
this connection: "President Thomas emphasized the point that 
the responsibility for my going was upon me, and that I was not 
being dismissed. I replied that his own statements and the ev- 
ident attitude of at least three of the trustees seemed to indicate 
that my tenure was very uncertain." Professor Lawrence ac- 
cepted the new position, to which he departed within a few days. 
His lectures w^ere at once taken over by his colleagues. 

Meanwhile the question had arisen whether Professor James G. 
Stevens, another professor accused in the anonymous letter, 
should or should not be reappointed. Dr. Stevens had been ap- 
pointed as Professor of Economics for one year in 1918, his 
appointment to be continued "if mutually satisfactory ." Since, 
however, President Thomas had been absent during 1918-1919, 
Professor Stevens was at the end of a year given a reappoint- 
ment for one year with the same stipulation regarding "mutual 
satisfaction." 

On December 2, 1919, President Thomas notified Professor 
Stevens that he intended not to recommend him for reappoint- 
ment, and when asked by Professor Stevens for reasons told 
him that he regarded him a "misfit in that particular situation." 
When urged to be specific, President Thomas mentioned dis- 
satisfaction with his pedagogical methods and a tendency to 
give much attention to subjects not in the sphere of economics. 

Professor Stevens requested a hearing before the Prudential 
Committee of the Trustees and the Conference Committee of the 
Faculty, a request that was granted him, although Professor 
Stevens, as a temporary appointee, did not technically have the 
privilege of such a hearing. On January 17 Professor Stevens 
presented his case before these committees meeting in joint session. 
President Thomas stated to the committees that he considered 
Professor Stevens a misfit at Mddlebury College, and intended 
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not to recommend his reappointment. When Professor Stevens 
asked that specific charges be brought, the members of the com- 
mittees seemed to be divided in opinion as to whether, in the case 
of annual contracts, specific reasons need be given for refusal 
to reappoint; however, President Thomas briefly repeated the 
grounds for his decision as expressed in his interview with Pro- 
fessor Stevens of December 2, and Professor Stevens was per 
mitted to reply. The minutes of this meeting are as follows: 
"The meeting was held at the request of Dr. Stevens. It consisted 
of a lengthy discussion of his methods of teaching, his attitude 
and belief on social questions, and his relation to the department 
of Sociology and Economics." 

Three days later, January 20, the teaching staff was, at Pro- 
fessor Stevens' request, called together unofficially by the senior 
member of the faculty to hear Professor Stevens' presentation 
of his case. The following resolution was presented by a member 
of the faculty : 

"The members of the teaching staff of Middlebury College be- 
lieve that no evidence has yet been presented which would war- 
rant the termination of the present temporary contract between 
Dr. Stevens and the President and Fellows of Middlebury Col- 
lege; and that, therefore, the present agreement should be con- 
tinued for the next academic year with the understanding that 
his further reappointment should rest upon his record as a 
teacher and a man of character, and the present unsupported 
charges be dismissed unless substantiated." 

It was adopted by a viva voce vote. A large number of those 
present voted "aye"; there were no "nays," but some abstained 
from voting. This vote was reported at a subsequent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees together with President Thomas' recom- 
mendation that Professor Stevens be not reappointed. Professor 
Stevens was not reappointed. 

On February 18, 1920, a letter signed by "A Liberal," entitled 

"Putting Metternich to Shame," appeared in the New Republic. 

It reads in part : 

"Sir: In a certain small New England college three men were, until 
a few weeks ago, teaching those subjects usually designated as the social 
sciences. Probably aU of them would still be engaged in this questionable 
or nefarious work, endangering the political and economic faith of their 
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students by the frank presentation of both sides of all disputed questions, 
had they not been detected, almost providentially it seems, in the following 
manner. They presumed to employ some of their spare moments in the 
discharge of their duties as citizens. In part this took the form of writing 
for a certain 'Bolshevist paper* called the New Republic. Now the trustees 
of this particular college probably do not read the New Republic, so these 
teachers would have escaped, perhaps, if they had not ventured contribu- 
tions also to journals read by orderly and respectable persons. Seeking 
to preach the gospel of liberalism where it was most needed, they wrote 
for the local newspaper of their college town short signed articles on the 
steel strike and the coal strike, and even on the desirability of finding 
out something about Bolshevism before pronouncing final judgment upon 
it. Such headlong radicalism shocked some one, a local alumnus he called 
himself, into sending to each member of the board of trustees of this New 
pngland college an anonymous letter, in which these social science teachers 
were branded as socialists and Bolsheviki, and one of them accused of 
actually contributing to the New Republic! 

"Apparently this tremendous revelation fell as a bolt from the blue 
upon the trustees. They awoke with a roar, feeling, no doubt, both guilty 
and outraged. Of course, they agreed that anonymous letters are be- 
neath contempt, yet they felt justified in staying beneath long enough to 
utilize this one. Presently some of them bombarded the president of this 
college with wrathful protests, the general drift of which seems to have 
been that teachers holding such views must change their views or their 
habitat. And these gentle remonstrances soon bore fruit. One of these 
dangerous radicals was peremptorily fired ; or, to phrase it in the academic 
jargon, he was notified that he had not given satisfaction and would not 
be reappointed at the end of the year. Another received assurance that 
his tenure was highly uncertain and, indeed, depended upon the successful 
placation of righteously indignant trustees; and that, if he were allowed 
to remain at all, he would be under suspicion. Whereupon he promptly 
resigned. As for the third offender, he was about to take a sabbatical 
year, so his case was left for future settlement. Meanwhile the teaching 
staff of the institution took a hand by adopting a spirited resolution against 
the dismissal of the victim above-mentioned and in favor of his reappoint- 
ment without prejudice from his recent malefactions. To this the trustees 
gave no heed." 

This letter was soon recognized as referring to Middlebury 
College, and awakened widespread discussion in college circles. 
Professor Lawrence acknowledged authorship of the letter. In- 
quiries from various quarters suggesting an investigation came 
to officers of the American Association of University Professors. 
It should be added, however, that Professors Lawrence and 
Stevens did not formally request an investigation, though they 
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signified their approval and their readiness to lay all their ev- 
idence before a committee should one be appointed. They sub- 
mitted their statements during March, April, and May. On May 
4, 1920, President Thomas in reply to a letter of inquiry addressed 
to him by the Acting Chairman of Committee A, Professor A. O. 
Lovejoy, made a preliminary statement about the cases in con- 
troversy,, adding, "If there is the slightest suspicion that Mid- 
dlebury College has not acted honorably and fairly toward these 
professors, or has interfered with reasonable academic liberty, 
I beg that you do not drop the inquiry until the facts have been 
fully ascertained and a judgment rendered." 

On the basis of the statements submitted by the several inter- 
ested parties, Committee A of the Association decided that an in- 
vestigation should be made, and in October, 1920, requested the 
undersigned sub-committee to proceed with the inquiry. The 
chairmjan of the sub-committee sent letters of inquiry touching 
the points at issue to President Thomas, Professors Lawrence 
and Stevens, and to all the full Professors of Middlebury College. 
After replies had come in from all but two of those addressed, 
Professor James W. Goldthwait, a miember of the committee, 
conducted a personal inquiry (December 17-18) at Middlebury, 
interviewing President Thomas and ten of the professors of the 
college. 

The committee feels under obligation to thank all of those 
who have been plied with letters and questions for their gen- 
erous response, cordial cooperation, and very apparent desire 
to give fair and unbiased testimony. 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

I. In the case of Professor Lawrence the Committee has not 
been able to discover that the authorities of Middlebury College 
acted in such a way as to imperil academic'f reedom. The specific 
acts that have been adduced to prove the culpability of the author- 
ities are: 

(1) The reading of the anonymous letter at the faculty meet- 
ing on November 12, 1919. 

In view of the question under discussion at the meeting, it 
seems to the Committee that the reading of the letter was per- 
tinent 
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(2) The personal advice given Professor Lawrence in the in- 
terview of December 4. 

Such advice could not reasonably be taken amiss in view of 
Professor Lawrence's admission that his article was so phrased 
as to be open to misunderstanding. However, a distinction 
should be made between the use which President Thomas made 
of Trustee Swift's letter and the clear implications of the letter 
itself. From this letter it is evident that, so far as Trustee Swift 
was concerned, the holding of views expressed by Professor 
Lawrence in the Middlebury Register article was sufficient 
grounds for dismissal. Had this opinion prevailed among the 
trustees and had Professor Lawrence been dismissed on this ac- 
count, it would, in the opinion of the Committee, have constituted 
an unwarranted interference with academic freedom. And the 
Committee grants that a hasty conclusion based upon the nature 
of Trustee Swift's letter might lead to the fear that dangerous 
pressure was being, or might soon be, applied in restraint of 
legitimate freedom ; for, while the expression of a single member 
of the Board of Trustees cannot be considered official action, it 
is hardly to be expected that instructors will be in a position to 
know whether the trustee in question is or is not an influential 
or dominant member of the Board. A member of the governing 
board who suggests that an instructor "change his views or his 
habitat" would naturally seem to be writing not as a mere in- 
dividual, but as a person endowed with some power in determin- 
ing whether or not the instructor should be reappointed. How- 
ever, it seems clear to the Committee, after considering all the 
reports attainable, that the President showed the letter to Pro- 
fessor Lawrence frankly as the best proof then available of 
what meaning an outsider might naturally find in the article 
under discussion rather than with the view of bringing adminis- 
trative pressure upon him. In judging the probable weight of 
such a letter, it must be borne in mind that the Board of Trustees 
by their resolution of 1918 had provided a committee which 
would have given Professor Lawrence at the proper moment an 
opportunity to state his case and to answer hasty and ex parte 
criticism. It would seem, therefore, that had Professor Lawrence 
made a reasonable analysis of the situation, he could not have 
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concluded that Trustee Swift's letter or the presentation of it to 
him by President Thomas need certainly be considered as a threat. 

(3) The refusal of President Thomas on January 5 to guaran- 
tee Professor Lawrence permanency of tenure if he should decide 
to remain. 

It seems to the Committee that the request for such a guarantee 
from the President was ill-considered. The recent tendency 
in college administration at Middlebury and elsewhere has for- 
tunately been to lessen the arbitrary power of the President 
However, it is only fair to point out that an unhealthy fear of 
insecure tenure which made itself felt in this case, was in 
some measure justified by the obscurities in the resolutions of 
1918. Those resolutions do not clearly enough define the term 
"permanent teaching staff," nor what rank of office or term of 
service will secure "permanency," nor do they give judicial pow- 
ers to, or require a formal decision from, the joint committee which 
they constitute. When the machinery of conference is so inade- 
quately understood that officious individuals on the Board of 
Trustees can disregard it to the point of interfering in academic 
matters, it is not to be expected that instructors shall in every 
instance give it full reliance. 

II. Though Professor Stevens, in view of his short-term ap- 
pointment, does not hold that he has a case in court, the Com- 
mittee has carried its inquiry into this case also, in view of the 
widely published charge that Professor Stevens was dismissed 
because he was a "dangerous radical." What weight was ac- 
tually given in the President's initial decision to the considera- 
tion of "radicalism" it is not possible to determine; but the 
Committee finds that a reasonable case has been established for 
the refusal to reappoint on the grounds offered by the President, 
in view of the fact that Professor Stevens was admittedly 
being tested on a temporary appointment for the position as 
head of an important department. 

While the Committee does not question the advisability of 
colleges making such temporary appointments, it recognizes the 
danger to academic freedom if the term "mutual satisfaction" 
is to be interpreted on the side of the college authorities by the 
President alone. In such circumstances important tendencies 
that happen to be distasteful to the President and his personally 
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chosen advisers may be weeded out in the lower ranks, while 
the faculty committee, which acts only in cases of permanent 
officers, is protecting the liberty of those w*ho have survived an in- 
itial presidential scrutiny. Not the least danger to academic 
freedom lies in pressure exerted upon the president of an in- 
stitution by individual members of its faculty, a danger to which 
the attention of the Committee has been called while investigat- 
ing the preliminaries of these cases. The employment of a re- 
sponsible faculty committee on appointments and dismissals 
would do much toward excluding hasty animadversions by irre- 
sponsible colleagues and providing an open and thorough examin- 
ation of the instructor's essential qualifications before serious 
action is taken. 

In the case of Professor Stevens, President Thomas, after 
gathering opinions informally from various faculty mjembers, 
announced his adverse decision to Professor Stevens. But when 
requested, he granted Professor Stevens a hearing before the 
joint committee, a privilege not .accorded temporary appointees 
by the resolutions of the trustees. If such an open discussion be- 
fore a responsible committee had been granted before a decision 
had been announced, misunderstandings as to motives would 
doubtless have been avoided. It is questionable, however, 
whether a joint committee of faculty members and trustees is 
the proper group to which to refer the purely academic questions 
that usually arise in the inquiry regarding an instuctor's ped- 
agogical methods and field of instruction. By the resolutions of 
the trustees referred to above, Middlebury College already has 
a faculty committee (the Conference Committee) of three rep- 
resentatives, nominated and elected by ballot, which might 
logically be called upon to serve as the President's advisers in 
such minor cases. 

In view of these findings the Committee feels that it should 
also take cognizance of Professor Lawrence's Videly read attack 
upon the college published in the New Republic. The letter, to 
be sure, was impersonal, both in subject and in signature, but it 
could hardly have been supposed that anonymity would conceal 
the identity of the subject. Such minor errors in procedure as 
have been committed by the college authorities— chiefly because 
the reforms already undertaken were still in an experimental 
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stage — might better have been indicated to the authorities in 
private communications. The Committee feels that the published 
letter, exaggerated in its description of conditions, and mislead- 
ing in its implications, was gravely unjust to the authorities of 
Middlebury College. 

Kespectfully submitted: 

M. J. Elrod, 

(University of Montana) 

Jambs Goldthwait, 

(Dartmouth CoUege) 

George G. Groat, 

(University of Vermont) 

Jesse S. Beeves, 

(University of Michigan) 

Tenney Frank, Chairman, 
(Johns Hopkins University) 

On behalf of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure I have examined the report of the Committee on 
Inquiry on Middlebury College and find it to be in accordance 
with the procedure approved by the General Committee; and as 
Acting Chairman of the Committee I authorize its publication. 
The Committee of Inquiry alone is responsible for its findings of 
facts. 

F. S. Deibler, 
Chairman, Committee A* 



